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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Mrs. Mark Pattison’s (Lade Dilke’s) Claude Lorrain Sa 
Vie et ses Oeuvres (Paris, 1884) still remains the most 
complete account of Claude’s Life and Work. Edward 
Dillon’s Claude in Methuen’s ‘‘Little Books on Art” 
(London, 1905) is the most useful general work in English, 
and within its small compass of considerable value. A more 
recent and well illustrated monograph by Walter Friedlander 
(Berlin, 1921) and the same author’s article in the Thieme- 
Becker Kiinstler-Lexicon (Vol. XIII., 1920) offer the results 
of important research, but contain no catalogues of pictures 
or drawings. So that the lists compiled by Lady Dilke and 
by John Smith (in his Catalogue Raisonné, Vol. VIII., 1837), 
though critically unreliable, are still not superseded. 

In the special study of the drawings the earlier engraved 
reproductions are valuable sources of reference, the most 
important being those of Richard Earlom in his Liber 
Veritatis (2 Vols., 1777, and a supplementary volume of mis- 
cellaneous drawings, erroneously issued under the same title, 
1819); others of note being those of Arthur Pond (engraved 
in and about 1734), those of F. C. & G. Lewis and P. W. 
Tomkins in John Chamberlaine’s Original Designs of the 
most Celebrated Masters in his Majesty’s Collection (1812, 
issued in parts from 1796), W. Y. Ottley’s Italian School of 
Design (1823, issued in parts from 1808), and F. C. Lewis’s 
Imitations of Claude Lorrain engraved from Drawings in the 
British Museum (1837), and those of L. Caracciolo in G. A. 
Guattani’s Pesaggi in Tavola giudicati di Claudio Lorenese 
(Rome, 1826.)' But as truthful facsimiles none of these 


1 Of little note except for the pleasantly humorous title ‘‘ Fight in a London Park ”’ 
(Lotta in uno Parco di Londra) for a manifestly Roman Landscape. 
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engravings can compare with modern reproductions, of which 
the most important are Pierre de Nolhac and Louis Demonts, 
Quarante Dessins de Claude (Paris, 1920) (a splendid series 
of facsimiles of the Heseltine drawings acquired for the 
Louvre), the twelve reproductions of drawings in Berlin and 
the British Museum issued by the Maréesgesellschaft, 1925, 
and on a smaller scale, Drawings by Claude in the Collection 
of J]. P. Heseltine (privately printed, London, 1go1) and L. 
Demonts, Musée du Louvre, Les Dessins de Claude (Paris, 
1923) (a complete reproduction of the fifty-seven drawings 
in the Louvre, including the forty of the Heseltine series). 
A large number have been published by Braun & Co., ten 
drawings from various collections have been issued by the 
Vasari Society and two by the Société de Reproduction des 
Dessins de Maitres, and various other good reproductions are 
included in Museum Publications of Miscellaneous Drawings 
cited under Collections below pp. 22-24. 

In regard to the special qualities of Claude’s draughts- 
manship there is no more illuminating study than the article 
by. Roger Fry, with notes by Sir Charles Holmes, in the 
“Burlington Magazine’ of August, 1907. 

he drawings in the Teyler Museum, Haarlem, of which 
a considerable number are here reproduced for the first time, 
are described in H. J. Scholten, Musée Teyler, Catalogue 
Raisonné des Dessins des Ecoles Francaise et Hollandaise 
(Haarlem, 1904). For Claude’s etchings the most detailed 
catalogue is still that of F. Meaume, edited by G. Duplessis 
in the supplementary volume of Robert-Dumesnil’s Peintre- 
Graveur Francais (Paris, 1871). But a recent chronological 
and completely illustrated catalogue by André Blum (Paris, 
1923) supersedes this for most practical purposes. 

The author is chiefly indebted in topographical matters, 
apart from the results of his own wanderings in the Cam- 
pagna, to Dr. Thomas Ashby and his valuable articles on the 
Classical Topography of the Roman Campagna in the Papers 
of the British School at Rome (Vols. I., III., IV. and V.). 
He also owes much to Giuseppe Tomassetti’s standard work 
La Campagna Romana, in the illustrated edition edited by 
Francesco Tomassetti (3 vols., Rome, 1910-1913), and to such 
shorter illustrated works as Lanciani’s Wanderings in the 
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Roman Campagna (London and Boston, 1909) and F. Noack’s 
Die Rémische Campagna (Rome, 1910). He would also 
express his thanks to Sir Francis Newbolt, K.C., for the loan 
of a copy of Karlom’s Liber Veritatis, during many months 


of special study of Claude’s work. 





INTRODUCTION. 


FTER two centuries of brilliant popularity among 
English amateurs and collectors, Claude may be 
said to have suffered something of an eclipse in 
Victorian days, largely due to that wonderful but 

capricious arbiter of taste, John Ruskin. Ruskin left Claude 
the merit among painters of having set the sun in the heavens, 
and allowed his possession of a fine feeling for beauty of form 
and grace of foliage. But his anathemas follow in endless 
succession, the sum and total of them all being that his 
pictures when examined with reference to essential truth 
were one mass of error from beginning to end, and that, bad 
in painting, he was worse in drawing. Such were the dicta 
of the young critic of twenty-four in his amazing first volume 
of ‘‘ Modern Painters’?; somewhat unhappy in judgment, 
when we consider that his infinitely belauded Turner thought 
first and foremost in his bequest to the National Gallery of the 
glory of comparison with Claude. 

With the revival of interest in Italian and French art of 
the seventeenth century, the taste has turned again in 
Claude’s favour. Even the most modern of artists and critics 
have reverted in the last ten years to many neglected 
academics, to Poussin above all; and it is partly on this score 
that Claude has come again into his own. 

But though essentially classic in his landscape painting, 
it is not, I think, on this ground that Claude has regained the 
affection of amateurs. Itisas the lover of nature, the faithful 
draughtsman of her forms and moods, that he makes the most 
direct appeal to the creators and appreciators of modern 
landscape. 

His first biographer, Joachim Sandrart,? who was a 
frequent companion of Claude on expeditions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome between 1629 and 1635, claimed in so many 
words that he was himself the inspirer of Claude’s drawing 
and painting from nature. He implied, whether correctly 
or not, that Claude’s earlier work from nature was limited to 
contemplation, particularly of sunrise and sunset, and to the 


2Die Teutsche Academie, Nuremberg, 1675. II Th., III Buch, 23 Cap. 
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preparation of his oil-palette in view of paintings to be carried 
out in the studio. ~“‘ He first met me,” said Sandrart, “‘at 
Tivoli, my brush in hand, amid the rocks by the waterfalls; 
and seeing that I worked from nature, began to do the same 
himself, and in the end achieved works of great value.’’ 

Claude often depicts himself in his drawings, and Plate 34 
(the Grotto of the Sirens, Tivoli) shows him in just such a 
place as he might have had this first meeting with his friend 
and biographer. And he appears in several other drawings, 
e.g. Plate 53, working in the country with another artist at 
his side, some at least of which may be further records of his . 
friendship with Sandrart. , 

Sandrart definitely refers to his painting in oil from 
nature. ‘‘ While I was seeking details of landscape for the 
background of my historical pictures,’’ he writes, ‘‘ Claude 
was in the habit of painting, chiefly small pictures, concerned _ 
mostly with middle-distances and distances, of which he was 
a master.’’ In fact, most of Claude’s early pictures are small 
in size, and probably many were begun out-of-doors, even 
though completed in the studio. Baldinucci,’ Claude’s second 
biographer, who can only have met Claude in his last years, 
and obtained his information chiefly from the master’s 
nephew, speaks of a large picture done from nature in the 
gardens of the Villa Madama, which Claude would never part 
with, as he constantly used it for reference in his painting of 
trees in the studio. 

But though Claude is thus known to have been a plein-air 
painter in his earlier years, yet the general flavour of his 
pictures is that of the composer in the studio, and it is in his 
drawings that we find his direct study of nature in the most 
unalloyed form. 

There are, of course, the two classes of drawings, the 
studies from nature and studio drawings or studies for com- — 
position, and each kind is about equally represented among 
the drawings which have been preserved. A charm even 
greater in drawing than in painting is the freshness of quality 
that betrays immediate contact with nature, and there are few 
who would not prefer Claude’s drawings from nature to his 
compositions, however fine. . : 
5 Filippo Baldinucci, Notizie de’ Professori del Disegno. 6 vols. Florence, 1684-1728. 
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_-By far the greatest collection of the latter class is con- 
tained in the so-called Liber Veritatis, a series of two hundred 
drawings in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire at 
Chatsworth. Baldinucci relates that Claude started making 
this series, which he called his Libro d’Invenziont or Libro 
di Verita, at the time when he received his commissions from 
‘the King .of Spain (i.e. about 1648), as a measure of self 
protection. _ With his increasing popularity copies and 
imitations of his work appeared in commerce, and according 
to Baldinucci, Claude’s specific purpose in making a drawing 
of every picture sold from his studio (with notes of date, pur- 
chaser and price), was to be able to produce the drawing asa 
piece of evidence if a picture were brought to him for 
confirmation of authenticity. 

The very considerable differences that may be noted in 
many of these drawings from the pictures they are supposed 
to record proves, I think, that Baldinucci’s statement needs 
qualification. That Claude put the series together as a record 
of his pictures is indisputable; but the circumstance noted 
shows that he must have made up the series to some extent 
‘at least from studies for his pictures. Such studies would, 
of course, serve as well as drawings after the pictures as a 
personal record of his compositions, and with the notes that 
occur on so many would remind him of their destinations ; 
but studies differing in essential details would hardly serve 
as confirmation of authenticity. Claude probably kept no 
record in his earlier years, and the absence in many cases 0 
date and purchaser is no doubt evidence of the fact that the 
book was begun after memory of the fate of numerous early 
pictures had faded, so that Baldinucci’s record of the date 
of the inception of the series is very probably correct. But 
taking it all in all, the Liber Veritatis is a most unique record, 
and a most valuable reference for the study of his pictures. 
And the very revision of the older view that they are merely 
Claude’s own copies after pictures only serves to add tothe 
importance of the series. The engravings done by Earlom, 
and published by Boydell in 1777, are useful as a record of: 
the compositions, but they are often capriciously unfaithful, 
and give no adequate idea of the freshness and beauty of many 


of the studies. 
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I give an example on Plate 2 of a drawing in the Liber 
Veritatis (No. 142), which can hardly be a mere record of 
the picture which is reproduced below it (now in Bridgewater 
House). ‘If Claude had intended to keep even a slight record 
of the finished picture he would not have turned the upright 
trunk of the fine tree on the right into the curving and leaning 
trunk of the drawing; nor would he have altered the relative 
position of the other large tree. So that one is driven in this, 
as in other examples, to regard it as a preparatory study, 
though more nearly approaching the ultimate idea than the 
slighter study in the Teyler Museum, Haarlem (Plate rb), 
where the groups are differently placed, and the large tree 
on the right is not yet introduced. There is yet another 
drawing of this subject, preserved in the Royal Library at 
Windsor. 

Studies for composition are, of course, not only of the 
more finished kind seen in the Liber. The way in which 
the artist developed his motives is well exemplified by the 
sheet of four sketches for compositions reproduced on Plate 3, 
which in general disposition resemble the picture of a Flight 
into Egypt done for Cardinal Giorio (L.V. 38).4 

Before continuing the survey of the drawings reproduced 
and attempting some estimate of Claude’s genius, I would 
recall a few details of his life. He was of humble origin, and 
born in 1600 at Chamagne, near Mirecourt, in Lorraine. 
According to Baldinucci he worked for a year under an elder 
brother, Jean Gellée, who was practising as wood-cutter 
at Freiburg-in-Breisgau,®> doing “rabeschi e foghami’’ 
(arabesques and foliage), i.e. no doubt the decorative parts 
of book-illustration, borders, head- and tail-pieces, and the 
like. Subsequently he travelled to Rome in the company of 
a relative, who was a lace merchant. 

Sandrart, on the other hand, gives a more modest account 
of his beginnings, stating that he had been apprenticed to a 
pastry-cook, went in that capacity to Rome, and took service 
as a cook in the household of the painter Agostino Tassi. 
Even if he had been practising painting before, there is 
nothing improbable in this kind of service, as the poorer 


4 Not the picture now in the Doria Palace, as Smith wrongly states. 
5 Nothing is known of this Jean Gellée as a woodcutter beyond this notice. 
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French artists in Rome (more often than the Dutch) were in 
the habit of doing such household duties in return for board 
and lodging. But in whatever capacity he entered Tassi’s 
service, he is known to have been assisting him in 1619 in 
painting the walls of the Villa of Cardinal Montalto at 
Bagnaia, near Viterbo. 

Baldinucci states that he also worked at Naples under a 
German landscape painter, Gottfried Waels. But even less 
is known of this apprenticeship than of the other. 

About 1625 Claude returned to his native country, 
apparently by way of Venice, the Brenner, and Bavaria, and 
_ worked for some time under Claud Deruet, a painter 
attached to the Court of Lorraine, on ceiling paintings in the 
Carmelite Church at Nancy. It is probable that at this period 
he met the famous etcher Jacques Callot, who had returned 
to Nancy from Italy a few years earlier, and he may have 
been inspired by him to take up etching. There are some 
anonymous etched copies of six of Callot’s Grandes Miséres 
de la Guerre which have been attributed in the British 
Museum to Claude. The attribution has not been accepted 
in the catalogues of Claude’s etchings, as evidence is wanting, 
but it is by no means an improbable hypothesis.° In any 
case, several of Claude’s earlier etchings, e.g. the Campo 
Vaccino of 1636 (Blum 17) and the Sea-Port (Blum 16) are 
clearly influenced by Callot in general treatment’ as well as 
in figure. . 

But Claude soon returned to Italy, and travelling by 
Lyons, Marseilles and Civitavecchia (possibly sailing between 
these ports), was back in Rome by 1627. 

Civitavecchia is so nearly in touch with Rome that it 
would be unreasonable to assign to the date of this journey all 
Claude’s drawings of this coast (and there is a considerable 
number, e.g. see Plate 6), but it is noteworthy that the 
majority of Claude’s Coast and Harbour Scenes are among 
his earlier pictures, though he often repeated early subjects 
at later dates. Another drawing of a sea-port which is here 

6 Though as the Grandes Miséres were not published before 1633, these copies could 
not be Claude’s earliest essays (his earliest etching, La Tempéte, is dated 1630). 


Te.g., cf. Callot’s Sea-Port, Meaume 718, Plan 280. Both this and Claude, Blum 
16, are perhaps suggested by Marseilles. 
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reproduced (Plate 7) is more suggestive of Marseilles. It is 
curiously related in style to the one landscape drawing which 
Dr. von Hadeln accepts as. by Titian. The latter drawing in 
Darmstadt® has no old attribution to Titian, and I confess to 
feeling that it might even be by Claude. For style I would 
also compare two other drawings attributed to Claude in the 
British Museum, The Burning of Troy (?) (Oo. 7-222) and a 
Coast Scene with Figures (1846.5.9.161). 

Kinship with Titian, or rather with the Titianesque land- 
scape as interpreted by Domenico Campagnola, may also be 
remarked in certain Claude drawings of a more formal style, 
e.g., in a fine study of a Goatherd by a Lake, from the 
Malcolm Collection in the British Museum (1895.9.15.909), 
and to some extent in the Landscape Composition in the 
Collection of Mr. Otto Gutekunst, reproduced on Plate 50. 

For a few years-after his return to Rome, Claude con- 
tinued his practice of decorative landscape in wall-painting, 
and is known to have done such work in the Palazzo. of 
Cardinal Crescenzio near the Pantheon, and in the Palazzo 
Muti, but even if any of such work is preserved it is probably 
so repainted as to be unrecognisable as Claude.- — 

’ But Claude was not a decorator at heart; a search for 
natural truth in landscape must have lured him away from 
the school of decorators, to the practice of drawing and oil 
painting more directly inspired by nature. We have already 
followed him in his intercourse with Sandrart.in this study 
of nature between 1629 and 1635. And about this time he was 
gradually becoming known to great collectors for his easel 
pictures; Monsieur de Béthune, the French Ambassador, 
being among the first of his famous patrons (about 1630),° 
Cardinal Béntivoglio, Pope Urban VIII., and the King of 
Spain being a notable progression of purchasers between this 
date and 1648, bringing him to the climax of a success that 
never left him in the uneventful but fertile years that followed 
till his death in 1682. 


8 Reproduced by Detlev von Hadeln, Zeichnungen des Tizians, Berlin, 1924, pl. 16 
and Jahrbuch der Preuss. Kunstsammlungen, 1922, p. 107. Another drawing which is . 
comparable in style is a Landscape attributed to Poussin in “Christ Church, Oxford 
(C. F. Bell) FF: 12). 


9 He acquired the Campo Vaccino (L.V. 10) and one of the Sea-Ports in the Louvre | 
(L.V. 9) about this date. 


Claude could never have met Elsheimer, as it is now 
known that the latter died in 1610, and not about 1620 as had 
generally been assumed. But Elsheimer’s work was never- 
theless among the greatest of the earlier influences on Claude, 
particularly in the treatment of masses of foliage and trees, 
and above all in the idyllic flavour which was more akin to 
the romantic spirit of the North than to the academic tradi- 
tions of Bolognese and Roman painters. But it must still be 
remembered that this spirit is in true descent from Giorgione 
as well. Domenichino’s Landscape with Tobias the Angel 
in the National Gallery, and Elsheimer’s Shepherd under a 
Tree in the Uffizi are both the immediate forerunners of much 
in Claude’s early work, but it is the Elsheimer which is far 
the closest in spiritual affinity. 

How far Claude could have derived similar elements of 
style from Tassi is more difficult to say, for Tassi’s work has 
not been sufficiently studied, and much of it may have been 
submerged under other attributions. His wall-paintings in 
the Palazzo Rospigliosi show him a close follower of Bril in 
decorative landscape, but here and there pictures are 
attributed to him, such as one in the Collection of Sir Herbert 
Cook at Richmond,” which shows a much nearer relation to 
Claude’s earlier landscape style. We suffer too from lack of 
knowledge of Tassi’s landscape drawings in estimating the 
source of Claude’s draughtsmanship.“ It is interesting, 
however, to note that another slightly older pupil of Tass1, 
Bartolomeus Breenbergh, who was working in Rome 1620-27, 
has left many drawings in pen and bistre and bistre wash 
which are sometimes deceptively like Claude. I would refer 
in particular to a study of the Porta Metronia, which is 
attributed in the Catalogue of the Christ Church Drawings to 
Claude (F.F. 22), in spite of an authentic, though rubbed, 
signature of Breenbergh.” 

But in draughtsmanship as well as in painting we must 


10 Catalogue No. 75, with reproduction. 
11 There are a few drawings by Tassi in the British Museum, chiefly figure subjects. 
12 There is much still to be done in defining what is authentic in the mass of drawings. 
attributed to Claude. I would give as another example that of the Ponte Molle in the 
Albertina (reproduced, Braun 970), which is certainly by Jan Both and used as a study 
for his etching, Dutuit 5. 
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again recognise a real inspirer in Elsheimer™, though his 
drawings (of which Frankfort has the best collection”) consist 
less of landscape than of figure studies. But there is in 
Elsheimer something of the magic in the use of the pen that 
Rembrandt possessed in superlative degree. And in landscape 
drawing Claude has true affinity with each of these artists in 
his command of both subtlety and force of expression by bistre 
line and wash. The Gate of a Farmstead in the Campagna 
(Plate 1a) is a fair example of Claude’s unconscious relation- 
ship to Rembrandt. And I might quote another example of 
an old false attribution to exemplify this affinity, in the 
Thatched Cottage and Tree from the Dalton Bequest in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (1097-1900), a drawing 
manifestly of the Rembrandt School, which nevertheless 
formerly figured under the name of Claude. 

Elsheimer’s influence was of dramatic moment both in 
Rome and in the North, but we must not forget that Paul 
Bril, whose work was far more extensive, was producing in 
his last years landscape which came very near the same 
natural treatment that we see in Claude.“ But he was a 
generation older than Elsheimer (whom he survived by 
sixteen years) and two generations senior to Claude, and the 
majority of his work is in the more purely decorative manner 
of Roman wall-painting of the later sixteenth century, repre- 
sented by Matteo da Siena, and Paul Bril’s elder brother 
Mathys Bril, in the Vatican. Perhaps the most important of 
the predecessors of the Brils and Tassi in this genre was 
Girolamo Muziano (1530-1592), of whose wall-paintings a 
good deal is preserved in the Villa d’Este at Tivoli. A Study 
of a Tree in the Library of Christ Church, Oxford (K.20) 
shows that he was by no means an unworthy forerunner of 
Claude in drawing from nature. 

We have already made comparison with Titian, and his 


12* A striking example of this relation is Elsheimer’s study for his Tobias and the 
Angel (National Gallery) in the collection of Mr. Charles Clarke. It figured under the 
name of Claude in the recent exhibition of French Landscape in Paris (May, June, 1925, 
No. 498). It is one of the most beautiful of Elsheimer’s landscape studies. 


13 Excellently reproduced in a portfolio edited by H. Weizsacker, Frankfort, 1923. 


14 Note a drawing of a Mountain Stream dated 1623 in the Louvre (Anton Mayer, 
Bril. 1910, Pl. LVI. b). A beautiful picture in Bridgewater House attributed to Bril 
and Annibale Carracci (who died in 1609) is very near Elsheimer in style. 
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tradition was undoubtedly carried down to Claude, partly 
through the drawings of the Bolognese painters. To take 
only one instance, there is a View on the Tiber in the Library 
of Christ Church with an old attribution to Antonio Carracci 
(H.H.16) which is strikingly near to Claude in manner, but 
lacking, as all landscape drawings by the Carracci, in the 
sensitive touch, and in the abundant feeling that transfigure 
Claude’s work. The more academic Bolognese, the Carracci 
and Domenichino, find their truer descendant in Nicolas 
Poussin. In Claude this formal style chiefly shows itself, to 
the suppression of his more natural sentiment, in his later 
work, and probably to some extent under Pousgin’s influence. 

Some of the formal elements of classic landscape com- 
position, of which Claude as a painter is the most typical 
representative, may be traced back to such imitators of 
antique painting as Polidoro da Caravaggio (who worked 
under Raphael in the Loggie of the Vatican) and to Polidoro’s 
friend, the Florentine Maturino. They were both famous in 
their time for facade painting in chiaroscuro and sgraffito, 
but practically nothing in this way is preserved. Of their 
frescoes, two done before 1527 in S. Silvestro in Montecavallo 
(landscapes with scenes from the lives of Mary Magdalene 
and S. Catherine)” show the beginning of a sort of canon of 
composition in landscape, the balancing of forms, and the 
use of side-wings as in the theatre, which provide the ground 
work for the more complex compositions of Claude, in which 
depth and perspective are added to the simpler arrangements 
of silhouetted shapes. 

But the study of the development of landscape compo- 
sition will not engross much of our attention in these notes, 
as we are chiefly concerned with Claude as a draughtsman 
from nature. 

He appears to have always lived in Rome in what is still 
the artists’ quarter near the Piazza di Spagna; he is recorded 
about 1626 in the Via del Babuino, between 1627 and 1650 in 
the parallel Via Margutta under the Pincian, and again after 


15 See Gramm, Ideale Landschaft, 1912, Abb. 71 and 72. A drawing by Claude in 
the Pierpont Morgan collection (reproduced in the Pierpont Morgan Reproductions of 


Drawings, III. (1912), No. 78 b) looks as if directly inspired by one of the frescoes in S. 
Silvestro. 
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1650 in the Via del Babuino.% It was in this street too that 
Poussin, who had come to Rome in 1624, lived from soon after 
1630 until his death in 1665. Poussin never speaks of Claude 
in his letters, and their very difference in intellect and nature 
may have been a bar to intimate relations; but Sandrart, in 
his Life of Pieter van Laer, at least recounts one expedition 
to Tivoli in which Poussin and Claude were of the party. And 
Poussin as well as Claude appears to have been a frequent 
visitor at the Casale della Crescenza, about two and a half 
miles beyond the Ponte Molle (see Plate 39). 

I have referred above to Poussin’s influence on Claude’s 
landscape being chiefly manifest in Claude’s later work. I 
would here point out the resemblance of one of the most 
attractive and important of Claude’s drawings of architecture 
(The Palazzo Chigi at Ariccia in Mr. Henry Oppenheimer’s 
Collection)” to a group of drawings usually attributed to 
Poussin : (1) the Temple of Vesta, British Museum, Pp.4-70; 
(2) Buildings in Rome, Christ Church, Oxford, F.F.8 (repro- 
duced C. F. Bell, pl. 92); (3) Buildings, Albertina, Vienna 
(reproduced Braun, 1067). Another group of Poussin’s 
drawings which are comparable with Claude’s are his wood- 
land studies, but in these Poussin’s style is more 
characteristic, and never has quite the breadth and verve of 
Claude’s handling.” 

On the evidence of his drawings Claude must have been 
constantly on foot round about Tivoli, and over a wide area 
in the Sabine and Alban mountains, but in his shorter walks 


16 It has also been stated that Claude was housed by the Marquis Vincenzo 
Giustiniani (whether in the Palazzo near the Piazza Navona, or in the Vigna outside 
the Porta del Popolo) at the time when Sandrart arrived at the instance of the Marquis 
to do drawings after his antiques for the engravings of the Galleria Giustiniant (issued 
about 1631). But I am not certain whether there is definite evidence of their being 
domiciled under the same roof. According to Baldinucci Claude lived during his early 
years at Rome in the Piazza della Rotonda (possibly in connection with his mural 
painting in the Palazzo of Cardinal Crescenzio). 

17 Reproduced Vasari Society 2nd. Ser. II. 18. It actually bears an old attribution 
to Poussin, but the inscription, with its illiterate mixture of French and Italian, apart 
from other reasons of style, favours the ascription to Claude. 

18 In spite of this distinction two Studies of Trees in the Bonnat Collection at 
Bayonne seem to me wrongly attributed in L. Demonts, Les Dessins de la Collection 
Bonnat au Musée de Bayonne I. (1924); No. 32, which is called Claude, is almost cer- 
tainly by Poussin; and No. 40, which is called Poussin, is more characteristic of 
Claude. 
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the region of the Tiber above Rome appears to have been his 
favourite haunt. The Porta del Popolo would be his nearest 
egress into the country, and the road on the left bank of the 
Tiber by Acqua Acetosa, or the Via Flaminia, and Via 
‘Cassia’® and the higher ground beyond the Ponte Molle near 
la Crescenza and above the valley of the Valchetta would 
offer those expanses of river perspective with distant moun- 
tains, which are the recurrent motives of his compositions. 
Within easy distance also of his home, about a mile down 
the right bank of the Tiber from the other side of the Ponte 
Molle is the Villa Madama, where, as we have already noted, 
Claude is recorded to have done a large painting of trees. And 
several drawings of trees are inscribed as done in the Vigna 
Madama, e.g. the Oak and Ivy, reproduced on Plate 14. 
Studies of such understanding of detail and structure must 
always be the artist’s chief basis for drawings done by more 
summary and suggestive means; and here Claude combines 
that kind of study with the power of massing that lends it 
such impressive quality. Another study of great beauty in 
foliage is the Path through the Wood in the British Museum 
(Plate 18), where massing and detail is even more subtly com- 
bined ; while in the superb strength of the massing and con- 
trasts of light and shade, two of the most striking of Claude’s 
drawings are the Edge of a Wood (Pierpont Morgan Col- 
lection, reprod. Vol. III.82), and the Group of Trees on the 
Bank of a River in the Teyler Museum (Plate 25). 
Constantly he combines the utmost breadth and rapidity 
of handling with detailed study of part of the subject on the 
same drawing, e.g. in the Twin Trees in the Campagna of 
the Teyler Museum (Plate 20), the Tree Trunks and 
Campagna in the British Museum (Plate 21), and in a beautiful 
drawing of trees done at Tivoli (British Museum, Oo. 6-79, 
reproduced in the Burlington Magazine, XI. p. 280, pl. VII.) 
The combination of detail with massing is particularly notable 
in one of the most striking of Claude’s architectural subjects, 
the Dome of St. Peter’s from Sant’ Onofrio, in Christ Church, 
Oxford (Plate 27). 
Plates 9-25 show his remarkable range in tree subjects, 
and entirely belie the criticism that regards him as incapable 
19e.g. Plate 38. 
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of specific truth in tree drawing. I admit that the specific 
truth which he had mastered is often allowed to be lost 
in the more generalised types of natural beauty of which he 
makes up his paintings, but that is his choice not his inability. . 
The French paysagistes of the eighteen-thirties could hardly 
offer a more naturally beautiful drawing than the Willows 
skirting a Country Road in the British Museum (Plate 12), © 
and the study of Trees in the Forum, Rome, in the Teyler 
Museum, Haarlem (Plate 70) is reminiscent of Corot; while 
Van Dyck in his body-colour landscapes and Crome in his 
oils are recalled by the perfectly suggested study of a Sand-pit 
or Disused Quarry (Plate 13). i 

He has a great sense of the fhythmic beauty of curving 
tree trunks and roots, elements in which modern draughts- 
men such as Paul Nash show a real affinity to his genius, 
notably in the Twisted Stems and Roots of the British 
Museum (Plate 17). The play of light through trees and 
foliage always interests him, and in such an entrancing study. 
as the Tree Trunks and Foliage in the Teyler Museum, 
Haarlem (Plate 16) he gives the utmost tenderness of quality 
in suggestion of light and atmosphere by his subtle com- 
bination of brush strokes and washes. In Woodland and 
Sunlight in the Teyler Museum (Plate 11) we have sharper 
contrasts, but in the Woodland ‘Path (Plate 22) and the Sunlit 
Wood (Plate 23), both in the Teyler Museum, further 
examples of most subtly suffused light. 

Claude has always been roundly abused for his figures, 
and not without some justification. According to Sandrart. 
he spent much time in drawing from the life in academies, ~ 
but never succeeded in conquering his natural deficiency in 
this respect. Baldinucci said that Claude was perfectly 
aware of his inability, and in consequence was in the habit of 
saying that he ‘‘ sold you his landscapes but gave you his 
figures.”’ It has often been assumed that the figures in his 
paintings were regularly painted by others; e.g. by Jan Miel 
in his early work, in which the figures have a more Northern 
appearance, and by Filippo Lauri in the later. Baldinucci 
does state that he sometimes used assistants for his figures, 
naming Filippo Lauri, but the story he related rather implied 
that Claude did them to a large extent himself. In his later 
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works, in drawing as well as in painting, his figures seem to 
me to get gradually worse, and to suffer especially from 
-unnatural length. But in general, in spite of deficiencies, 
they fall harmoniously into the landscape, and at least in the 
placing of his figures, as in other matters of composition, 
Claude had perfect instinct. Even if he left the painting to 
be carried out by an assistant, he certainly could have left 
them no license in this respect, and probably in the end pulled 
the whole painting together to achieve harmony of tone. 
The study in black chalk of The Sportsman in the British 
Museum (Plate 68) shows a fair command of drawing figures 
from life, and in slighter and more rapid suggestions of 
_ figures with the pen and wash, as in the Apulian Shepherd 
(Plate rb) and the Country Dance (Plate 60) his drawing is 
by no means lacking in significance. It is interesting to 
compare one example of a drawing of figures, a Shepherd 
teaching a Shepherdess the Pipe (British Museum, Oo. 7-141), 
with its adaptation in the picture of Lord Northbrook’s 
Collection (L.V. 123).% The drawing, it must be admitted, 
shows poor foreshortening of the woman’s figure, so that she 
» seems hardly seated on the bank, but faults are lost in the 
general beauty of presentation. When no such faults offend, 
as in the Herdsman resting under Trees (Plate 63), Claude 
achieves landscape idylls of the most perfect harmony. And 
many drawings could be cited, e.g. the Edge of a 'Wood 
(Frontispiece), the Path through the Wood (Plate 18) and 
Sunlit Wood (Plate 23), to support our claim for Claude’s 
unerring instinct for placing his staffage and thereby adding 
just the note that enhances the feeling of his landscape. 
In drawing animals Claude is also at his best in slight, 
vivid sketches of motion and pose, e.g. in a drawing of a 
Goatherd and his Flock from the Salting Collection in the 
- British Museum (1910.2.12.95). Occasionally he draws 
animals at rest with a touch more like Dutchmen such as 
Potter, Berchem, Dujardin and Adrizen van de Velde, e.g. an 
- excellent Study.of Cattle, from the Malcolm Collection in 
the British Museum (1895.9.15.920), while his best drawings 
of the kind, such as the Flock of Sheep in Mr. J. P. Hesel- 
tine’s Collection (Plate 61), a study for a picture in the 
20 Reproduced in Gowans’s ‘‘ Masterpieces of Claude,”’ p. 48. 
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Academy, Vienna,” are alluring in their idyllic charm, 
though hardly comparable with the Dutchmen’s work as 
significant animal studies. 

There are numerous small drawings in existence which 
evidently come from small sketch-books, e.g. Plates 4a & b, 
and 5. Plate 5 isa charmingly simple sketch of the further 
side of the Ponte Molle, a bridge which so_ constantly 
figures in Claude’s compositions, e.g. the Tiber with 
Herdsman and Cattle in the British Museum (Plate 56). 
Plate 4a shows rapid notes of two different expanses of 
country, drawn from nature, near Palestrina and Frascati, 
respectively. A similar example with two studies on one 
sheet is that of the Mountains and the Pontine Marshes from 
above Velletri in the British Museum (Plate 37), and narrow 
studies such as the Coast at Civitavecchia in the British 
Museum are almost certainly from the same sheet as other 
drawings (see notes to Plate 6). Probably even the larger size 
drawings, which tend to average about 8% x 12% ins. and 8x 
10 ins. (the latter the normal size of the Liber Veritatis), were 
also done originally in books. 

I would not say that knowledge of the topography of 
Claude’s drawings is essential to their enjoyment, but it helps 
greatly to the understanding of the artist’s method of work. 
I was able recently to explore the possible point of view of the 
study of Tivoli in the British Museum (Plate 36), which is 
certainly from the slopes of the hill N.W. of the Casale S. 
Angelo beyond the Belvedere. ‘The dark slope of hill leading 
up from the town is the beginning of Monte Catillo; the 
lighter round-topped hill beyond is the lower part of Monte 
Ripoli; but the outlines of more distant mountains cannot be 
seen except from a much higher point where the foreground 
is entirely different from the drawing done. Claude evidently 
did this drawing from nature, but certainly introduced 
elements that could not be embraced in one view in adding 
another motive in order to break the long line descending 
from Monte Ripoli towards the right. And while taking the 
peak of Monte Cavo as the centre of interest in the distant 
mountains, he threw in a counter motive in the steep edge on 


21No. 847 in the Catalogue of 1g00, and dated 1656. The subject is not in the Liber 
Veritatis, Mr. Heseltine’s study is dated 1648 on the reverse. 
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the right which does not appear in any part of the Alban range 
from the slopes above the Belvedere. 

his example and every artist’s experience show that it 
is only slightly less natural to compose and re-arrange facts 
in the face of nature than in the studio. So that even though 
we are right in classing Claude’s drawings under com- 
positions and studies from nature, it is a division which needs 
constant qualification. 

Another example which shows Claude following nature 
more faithfully is the beautiful drawing of the Lake of 
Bracciano in the Collection of Professor Tancred Borenius, 
which can be compared with the actual place represented in 
a photograph reproduced in S. Bargellini’s Etruria 
Meridionale (Italia Artistica, Vol. 48, p. 82).” 

We have already made some reference to Claude’s studio 
drawings in discussing the Liber Veritatis, and to the 
beginnings of canons of composition in the followers of 
Raphael. Only a small number are given in our plates, but 
two will suffice to show the main divisions in scheme, Mr. 
Otto Gutekunst’s Landscape Composition (Plate 50) for a 
‘central distance framed in two side-wings of foreground trees, 
and Mr. Heseltine’s study (Plate 62) for two vistas of distance 
divided by a central mass of trees in the foreground ; the latter 
one of the most superbly pictorial drawings Claude ever did. 
And every composition is, of course, a complex of numerous - 
secondary motives, making a complete harmony by a variety 
of balanced and alternated shapes. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries painters scarcely 
considered their drawings except as studies, and their rarity 
tay often be accounted for by the little store that they set 
on them. But with the seventeenth century, in Holland in 
particular, we find the making of drawings for their own 
sake, and as works of marketable value, an established 
practice, and there are many examples of such show drawings 
in Claude’s work, especially in his later period. He-gave 
something of the solidity of a painting to this kind of drawing 
by the frequent use of body colour (e.g. in the Tiber and the. 
Ponte Molle of the British Museum, Plate 56). 


_  22The drawing is reproduced in the Vasari Society, 2nd Series III. 14, and in the 
Burlington Magazine, XXXVIII. p. 4. 
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A subject which he frequently repeated is the Rape of 
Europa. There is a picture of 1655 (L.V.137) in the 
YVussupoff Collection, Petrograd, and a replica of the same of 
1667 in Buckingham Palace. Another version in the Liber 
Veritatis is a variant of 1658 (L.V.144), while a drawing in 
Berlin, reproduced by the Maréesgesellschaft, 1925, is a 
further example. Later still there is the drawing dated 1670 
in the British Museum, and this one was almost certainly 
done on its own account, possibly for some patron who wished 
for a version of a well-known picture. That Claude set con- 
siderable value on his drawings in themselves is proved by 
the fact that he left two in his will to Cardinal Rospigliosi. 

Many of Claude’s drawings bear date as well as 
signature, and a considerable number are related to pictures 
or etchings whose dates are known, so that we can get a fair 
idea of the general development of his style. 

One of the earliest that can be dated with any certainty 
is the original transfer study in the British Museum for the 
etching La Tempéte (Blum, 1; dated 1630), a drawing in red 
chalk and bistre wash heightened with white (Vaughan 
Bequest, 1900.8.24.155).4 In this the tree drawing is still 
somewhat elementary, the treatment of foliage being 
characterised by small and regular patches of light and shade, 
more reminiscent of cauliflower than tree. If some of the 
drawings of Civitavecchia (e.g. Plate 6) are earlier than this, 
it at least shows that Claude was already more apt in rapid 
drawings from nature than in studied compositions. 

We have already referred to the influence of Callot in 
th etching of the Campo Vaccino of 1636, and the drawing of 
the Forum in the British Museum (Plate 8) is a study for this 
or for the picture of about 1630 in the Louvre. Probably 
early again are such drawings as the Castello, Tivoli, British 
Museum (Plate 49), in which a certain tightness and timidity 
in the tree drawing, reminiscent of Paul Bril, are still 
noticeable.” ; 

23 Reproduced in Dillon’s Claude, p. 29. 


241 would refer here to an interesting View of Florence attributed (and probably 
correctly) to Claude in Dresden (reprod. Woermann, Handzeichnungen alter Meister in 
Dresden, V. 181. Tafel XXJ). It reminds one partly of Bril and partly of Breenbergh ; 
and is certainly an early drawing if by Claude, and possibly done on his return journey 
North about 1625. 
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I see no reason to think that the drawings on blue-grey 
paper belong chiefly, as has been sometime stated, to the later 
period, though I cannot quote a dated example before 
1647 (1.e. Mercury and Argus in the British Museum, 
1895.9.15.893). With this blue- or green-grey paper (such as 

an Dyck constantly used for his portrait studies) Claude 
achieves most decorative effects. In general he relies far 
more on subtleties of gradation in the monochrome (more 
often brown than grey) on white paper than on any variety 
in colour. But he occasionally adds warmth with red, some- 
times doing a bistre drawing on a paper tinted with ted, of 
which kind a most beautiful example in the British Museum, 
a Study of Trees (OQo.7-171) is reproduced by the Vasari 
Society (2nd series, Pt. III., 13). 
few drawings are SERGdIBA to Claude with more 
variety of colour, but most of these are doubtful (even the two 
beautiful drawings at Munich, reproduced, Schmidt, IV. 79 
and 80, which might be by Gaspar van Wittel); and I would 
also refer to a drawing of the Arch of Titus in the British 
Museum (Oo. 6-67), though again with some hesitation as to 
authenticity, in a fuller palette of body-colour that anticipates 
the eighteenth century. 

Two of the studies from nature here reproduced (Plates 
g and 10) are dated 1640 and 1642; one of St. Peter’s (Plate 26) 
is dated 1646, the Tiber with a Shepherd (Plate 29) belongs 
to 1656, and the view from La Crescenza (Plate 39) to 1662. 
Probably the finest of his studies from nature fall between 
about 1635 and 1665, though a View on the Tiber, dated 1673, 
in Mr. Vernon Wethered’s Collection (reproduced Vasari 
Society, 2nd Series, III., 15) is a fine example of later date. 

The more systematised of his compositions probably fall 
for the most part in his later years. I would instance a 
drawing in the Malcolm Collection, British Museum 
(1895.9.15.901), which is dated 1660, a characteristic example, 
but somewhat hard in line and stylised i in general scheme. 
But Mr. Heseltine’s composition of 1663 (Plate 62) shows how 
perfectly, when at his best, he can combine the utmost sense 
of style with the most sympathetic handling of nature. 

In general I should say that a weakening in significance 
and strength of touch is manifested after about 1670, e.g. in 
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the Group of Trees at Rome of 1671 in the T eyler Museum 
(Plate 69). Claude probably went less to nature in his latest 
years, and this in itself, apart from the weakening of age, may 
have reacted on his studio drawings. I would refer to such 
drawings as that of the Embarkation of Aeneas, at Windsor, 
dated 1677, and the Ascanius and the Stag, of 1682, in the 
Ashmolean Museum (a study for the picture lent to the same 
Museum by Mrs. W. F. R. Weldon), in both of which the pen 
drawing has lost the significance and flow of earlier years and 
become niggling in character. He never possessed in his mind 
such a mastery of natural form as enabled Rembrandt to 
preserve the same vivid touch whether sketching from nature 
or drawing on his memory in the studio. So with the dis- 
continuance of constant communion with nature Claude's 
facility as a draughtsman and interpreter of nature faded. 

Though I have greater affection for Claude’s drawings 
from nature than for the best of his paintings, yet when it 
comes to studio work I would hold him more convincing as 
painter than draughtsman. For his studio drawings lack the 
freshness of impression of his nature studies and fall short 
of the subtle beauties which he achieved by infinite care in 
his canvases, often, according to Sandrart, devoting weeks to 
bring some detail in a painting to the perfection he aimed at. 
A comparison of Mrs. Weldon’s picture. of Ascanius and 
the Stag with the study in the Ashmolean will show something 
of my meaning, and the picture (with all its defects in senti- 
ment and lack of breadth) shows great quality in its detail 
and the subtlest harmonies of blue-grey tones, characteristic 
of his later paintings, which could only have been achieved 
by the repeated glazings and re-touches which Sandrart 
records. 

To return to his work from nature, what infinite variety 
of expression one finds in his drawings. | The expressive- 
ness of his touch is seen perhaps less in his detail, where it 
is easy to find faults of construction, or significance than in 
the leading lines of his subjects, which seldom fail to intro- 
duce the right rhythm or to suggest the true perspective. 
Rolling campagna, winding rivers, distant horizons are the 
motives which give freest play to his genius (and he as well 
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as Jan Frans van Bloemen was sometimes nicknamed 
- Orizzonte),® and the eye of the spectator is carried on by an 
unfailing rhythm, whether of line or wash, over infinitely 
suggestive expanses. With what apparent simplicity of line 
and light wash this is done in the drawings reproduced on 
Plates 39, 40 and 41; and in such another as a little View in 
the Campagna, from the Malcolm Collection in the British 
Museum (1895.9.15.921).” 

When the same effect is aimed at by darker washes the 
impression conveyed is at once overwhelmingly powerful and 
convincing. Claude seldom uses any great variety of 
modulation in wash, and yet such variety as he uses 1S SO 
simply and perfectly attuned that the utmost subtlety is 
achieved, where another would fail in it by too much labour. 
The View over the Campagna in the Teyler Museum is finer 
than Plate 55 can suggest, for it is a large drawing and con- 
siderably reduced in the reproduction. _ But the qualities 
described can be more easily appreciated in the reproduction 
of the British Museum Tiber above Rome (Plate 42), a 
drawing of unrivalled power in suggesting atmosphere, dark 
masses in morning twilight, and hazy distances, by the 
most summary of washes. Mr. Wilson Steer has been 
gradually working in his drawings towards this kind of 
impressionism, and he is still no more modern than Claude 
in the seventeenth century. 

The Road passing beneath an Archway of Trees and the 
Impression of a Woodland Road (British Museum, Plates 43 
and 44) are other fine examples of Claude’s impressionistic 
style, the latter suggesting something of Gainsborough’s 
manner in the particular swing of its composition. Still more 
subtle in their atmospheric qualities are two other British 
Museum drawings, the Tower on the Coast (Plate 45) and the 
Nocturne (Plate 46), the latter reminding one of Whistler in 
more than name. And the Full River after Rain in the 


_ 25 See the end of Baldinucci’s life, which speaks somewhat obscurely of his methods 
of perspective in landscape; one of the few facts which emerge being his usual division 
of the height of his composition into five parts, and fixing his horizon line two fifths 
up from the foot. — : 

-26 Reproduced on a British Museum Postcard (Claude Series No, 6). Claude’s sense 


for rhythms and harmonies of line is very evident in his studies of shipping (see 
Plates 30 and 31). 
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Library of Christ Church, Oxford (Plate 47) may be cited as 
another example of his astounding variety, and of the study 
of nature which demands a fresh treatment for each new 
subject, a treatment which in this case might have been 
referred to some French landscape painter of the earlier 
nineteenth century if it had not been known as an authentic 
Claude. i 

In spite of the number of his formal compositions in 
painting and drawing, work direct from nature seems to me 
to be Claude’s truest form of expression. With Poussin it 
is entirely the reverse. He never painted out-of-doors, and 
probably. seldom drew landscape from nature, but brought 
natural objects (such as leaves and stones) into the studio to 
help his memory in the background of his compositions. 
Poussin was a born thinker and composer ; and his landscape 
was largely a formal background for the figures which were 
always of the first moment in his pictures. When later in 
life he painted an occasional landscape, it was always redolent 
of the studio. He had a dangerously comprehensive 
knowledge, which sometimes led to his being more an adapter 
of the ideas of others to his own modes than a great originator 
in art. 

Claude, on the other hand, was undoubtedly less of a 
thinker than Poussin in the ordinarily accepted sense of the 
term ; he was a painter by instinct, a supreme lover of nature, 
of the changing heavens, of the sun and clouds, and of all the 
varying effects of light and shadow that give life to landscape. 
And his landscapes live more truly than ever did the figures 
with which he peopled them. Intensity of mood and feeling 
are, in my opinion, the qualities that place him in some ways 
above Turner, with all Turner’s greater range, efficiency and 
virtuosity. 

It is true that Pascoli,2”7 who had his material from 
Claude’s nephew, states that Claude did nothing from mere 
sight, but everything according to rule, division and lines; 
and Baldinucci emphasises how much thought Claude devoted 
to the embellishment of his pictures with the Greek Temple, 
thrown in at just the right point and in just the right pro- 
portion, and to other such formal aids to composition. 

27 Vite de’ Pittori Moderni, Rome, 1730. 
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Nevertheless, though this is largely true in regard to his work 
in oil, I incline to think that Claude lacked the intellect to 
master the scientific side of classic composition, just as he 
never succeeded in acquiring the academic power of painting 
the figure. Here and there his finely composed and 
elaborated pictures carry conviction, e.g. the wonderful Mill 
in the Doria Palace, where the beauty of the general masses 
is perfectly seconded by the lovely detail, above all in its 
passages of distance. But in general he is more convincing 
as a painter in smaller pictures such as the Mercury and 
Admetus of the same collection. And proceeding further 
along the same road, more convincing still when he is entirely 
untrammelled by science and working direct from nature. 

To my mind Claude was in some respects born out of his 
time. He suffered through the obsession of having to com- 
pose his pictures according to scheme. And if there is one 
thing that I chiefly regret in his admirable art, it is that the 
artificial habits of seventeenth-century landscape painting in 
Italy never left him free to develop the simple schemes of 
his best drawings from nature into completed pictures. But 
the achievement of that freedom in landscape painting 
remained for the nineteenth century. 
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NOTES ON THE CHIEF COLLECTIONS OF 
CLAUDE DRAWINGS. 


(Roughly placed in order of importance. See also 
Prefatory Note for further notes of Reproductions). 


British Museum. The greatest of all the collections, of par- 
ticular interest because of the preponderating number 
of studies from nature. Altogether 323 drawings by, . 
or attributed to, Claude, of which 273 were bequeathed 
by Richard Payne Knight in 1824. Payne Knight pur- 
hineed them from a Mr. Binda, who had brought them 
from Spain. Of the rest, 26 were purchased with the 
Malcolm Collection in 1895, and three other drawings 
were purchased at different times (1846.5.9.161, 1866.7.- 
14.60, and 1901.4.17.23); the remainder came with three 
bequests, 9 from the Rev. C. M. Cracherode in 1799, 6 © 
from Henry Vaughan in 1900, and 6 from George Salting 
in 1910. I should regard about 310 as authentic. 66 are 
reproduced by Braun & Co. i 

The Duke of Devonshire, Chatsworth. Next to the British 
Museum in numbers, and of unique importance for the 
series of 200 compositions called the Liber Veritatis. The 
Collection also includes about 20 drawings outside this 
series. 

The Teyler Museum, Haarlem. H. J. Scholten’s Catalogue 
describes 65 drawings as authentic and 25 as attributed. 
In addition to the 65, I would accept at least 15 of those 
attributed (Nos. 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 
86, 87, 88, 90), and think that several more might be 
Claude’s work, i.e., 67, 72, 75, 77, 89, that four others 
are more doubtful, i.e., 80, 82, 83, 84, and one certainly 
not Claude, t.e., 85. 

The Louvre, Paris. 57 drawings, of which 40 have been 
recently acquired from the Helseltine Collection. The 
Heseltine series reproduced in Pierre de Nolhac and 
Louis Demonts, Quarante Dessins de Claude, Paris 
(Société des Amis du Louvre) 1920, and the complete 
Collection of 57 by L. Demonts, Musée du Louvre, Les 
Dessins de Claude, Paris, 1923. ~ 
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The Albertina, Vienna. 46 drawings noted by Mrs. 
Pattison. 21 are reproduced by Braun (No. 970 by Jan 
Both; No. 972 hardly by Claude). 1 reproduced in 
Schénbrunner & Meder, Handzeichnungen alter Meister 
(No. 436), and x in J. Meder, Albertina Facsimile. 
Handzeichnungen Franzésischer Meister, 1922, No. 29. 

The Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 31 drawings, of which 
4 are reproduced in Sidney Colvin, Selected Drawings 
from Old Masters in Oxford, 1907. 

The Library of Christ Church, Oxford. 4 certainly authentic 
drawings (F.F. 17-21). FF. 22, described as Claude, is 
by Breenbergh and signed, and FF.19 is doubtful. 
Catalogue of the Collection by C. F. Bell, with 4 
reproductions. 

Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett. 29 drawings accepted, and 
other doubtful attributions. 3 reproduced in Zeitch- 
nungen alter Meister im Kupferstichkabinett zu Berlin I. 
(1910), Nos. 99-101, and to in the series published by the 
Maréesgesellschaft, 1925. 

The Royal Library, Windsor. 20 drawings (including 8 
large compositions and 12 small studies from nature). 
All but one are engraved by F. C. & G. Lewis and P. W. 
Tomkins in John Chamberlaine’s Original Designs of the 
most Celebrated Masters in his Majesty’s Collection, 1812 
(issued in parts from 1796). 

Pierpont Morgan Collection, New York. 15 drawings are 
reproduced in the volumes of reproductions of the 
Pierpont Morgan (Fairfax Murray) Collection, privately 
printed in London, 1904 and 1912. 

The Uffizi, Florence. 15 drawings noted by Mrs. Pattison. 
12 reproduced by Braun & Co., several rather question- 
able and poor in quality. 

The Galleria Nazionale, Rome (Palazzo Corsini). About 10 
drawings. 

Graphische Sammlung, Munich. 51 drawings attributed, 
but only a small proportion of these now accepted in the 
Collection as authentic. 10 reproduced in W. Schmidt, 
Handzeichnungen alter Meister im Kupferstichbakinett 
zu Miinchen (1., 19a & b; II., 38,39; III., 57,58,50a & b: 
IV., 79 & 80), 3 being in water-colour (see p. 17, above). 
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Bayonne Museum, Bonnat Collection. 5 drawings are repro- 
duced under his name in L. Demonts, Les Dessins de la 
Collection Léon Bonnat au Musée de Bayonne, I. (1924), 
i.e., Nos. 31-35. Of these No. 32 appears to me to be by 
Poussin, and No. 33 possibly by Annibale Carracci; while 
No. 40, attributed to Poussin, is more characteristic of | 
Claude. There are photographs in the Witt Library of 
5 other drawings which I would accept. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 1 import- 
ant drawing (Dyce 570) and 5 small sketches (Dyce 569, 
Dalton 1098 and 1099, Ionides 410 and 1052): Of 5 others 
attributed, Dyce 567 is authentic, and probably also Dyce 
568 (=L.V.III.69); Dyce 571 is a weaker version (? copy) 
of a drawing from the Esdaile, Lawrence, and Walter Gay 
collections, which was engraved by G. Lewis in Ottley’s 
Italian School of Design, and reproduced by the Société 
de Réproduction des Dessins de Maitres, III. (1911); 
Dalton 1096 is probably a forgery, and 9176c a later 
imitation of Claude. 

Dresden, Kupferstichkabinett. 3 drawings probably authen- 
tic; 7 others attributed. _ 2 reproduced in Woermann, 
Handzeichnungen alter Meister in Dresden, V. (1897, 
Nos. 179, 181). | 

Hungarian Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest. 8 drawings 
noted by Mrs. Pattison, but the Director of the Museum 
now only accepts 2 as authentic. 

Stadel Institute, Frankfort on the Main. 6 drawings regarded 
in the Institute as authentic. 2 drawings reproduced in © 
Handzeichnungen alter Meister im Stddel. Kunstinstitut 
(1X3 “ands Xess), 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. Several drawings. 

Musée Condé, Chantilly. 5 reproduced by Braun & Co. 
Other private collectors who have good drawings are the 

Viscount Lascelles, the Earl of Leicester, Messrs. W. 

Bateson, G. Bellingham Smith, Tancred Borenius, Charles — 

Clarke, Otto Gutekunst, Bernard d’Hendecourt, J. P. 

Heseltine, F. Kénigs, J. Masson, H. Oppenheimer, and 

Vernon Wethered. . Numerous examples were lent to the 

Exposition du Paysage Frangais, Paris, 1925. 
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NOTES ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE PLATES 
AND ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE LIST THAT 
FOLLOWS. 

The order of plates is a compromise between subject, 
medium and chronology, which may be somewhat clarified by 
the following analysis :— 

Plates 1b, 2, 3: Liber Veritatis and compositions. 


Plates 4, 5: From small sketch-books. 
Plates 6, 7: Coast Scenes (possibly early works). 
Plate 8: ae ee Romanum (early work, about 
1630). 
Plates 9-25: Trees and Woodland (Plate 9, dated 1640; 
Plate 10, 1642). 
Plates 26-39: Miscellaneous examples, many of known 


places, e.g., Rome, Shipping in Rome and 
elsewhere, Nemi, Tivoli, Velletri, La 
Crescenza (Plate 26, dated 1646; Plate 29, 
1656; Plate 39, 1662). 

Plates 1a, 40-48: Landscapes with extensive views, and 
miscellaneous fine examples in various 


| styles. 
Frontispiece and Plates 49-55: Examples on blue-grey 
! paper. . 
Plates 56-63: Compositions (Plate 61, dated 1648; Plate 
62, dated 1663). - ; 
Plates 64-71: Examples in black chalk, with or without 


grey washes (Plate 69, dated 1671; Plate 
71a, dated 1682), ending with a specimen 
of Claude’s handwriting. 

. ABBREVIATIONS. 

Drawings in the Teyler Museum, Haarlem, are described 
with reference to the number in Scholten’s Catalogue (S.) 
Drawings in the Louvre are described with reference to 
L. Demonts’ Catalogue (L.D.) 

Pictures are described with reference to Smith’s 
- Catalogue Raisonné, Vol. VIII., 1837 (S.), and to the Liber 
eels (L.V.), the numbers of which are followed by 

. I-200. 

Etchings are described with reference to Blum’s 
Catalogue (Blum). 
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LISTRORSEEATES: 


witH NOTES ON THE DRAWINGS REPRODUCED. 


THE EDGE OF THE WOOD _.... a ae be ... Frontispiece 
74x 104in. British Museuni, Oo. 7-223. Pen and bistre and 
bistre wash on blue-grey paper. 

Plate 

THE GATE OF A FARMSTEAD IN THE CAMPAGNA ... ar ue la 
62 x 1l&in. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, 8.4. Pen and 
bistre and bistre wash. 

THE APULIAN SHEPHERD TRANSFORMED INTO AN OLIVE TREE ... lb 
68 x 9Lin. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, S.36. Pen and bistre 
and bistre wash. Study for the picture at Brigdewater 
House. Illustration to Ovid, Metamorphoses, XIV. 517—26. 

THE APULIAN SHEPHERD TRANSFORMED INTO AN OLIVE TREE ... . 2a 
7% x 104in. Collection of the Duke of Devonshire, 
Chatsworth. Drawing from the Liber Veritatis, No. 142. 

Pen and bistre and bistre wash. 

THE APULIAN SHEPHERD TRANSFORMED INTO AN OLIVE TREE ... 2b 
Collection of the Earl of Ellesmere, Bridgewater House. 

Oil painting. 

SHEET OF FOUR STUDIES FOR A LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION site 3 
74 x 10%in. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, 8.10. reverse. 
See plate 22, below. The general arrangement of the 
composition resembles that of the Flight into Egypt done for 
Cardinal Giorio (L.V. 38), which is a different picture from 
the one in the Doria Palace. 

TWO STUDIES OF MOUNTAINS FROM THE CAMPAGNA aa -. 
33 x 43in. British Museum, Oo. 6-15. A loose page from 
a small sketch-book. Pen and bistre and bistre wash. 

(1) Possibly looking nearly south from near Gallicano with 
Palestrina on the left, and Colonna (on a spur of the Alban 
Mountains) on the right. 

(2) Probably showing Frascati on the slopes, left, and the 
Alban Mountains right. The round building towards the left 
would then be the Tomb of Lucullus. 

THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE AND THE COLOSSEUM, ROME oes 4b 
38x 6in. British Museum, Oo. 6-12. Pen and bistre. A 
loose page from a small sketch-book. The view taken from 
or near the Via S. Gregorio. 

THE APPROACH TO THE PONTE MOLLE, ON THE RIGHT BANK OF THE 

TIBER ... are Se as Kain AC <n Rae 
33x6in. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, S.38. Pen and bistre. | 
Probably a page from a small sketch-book. 
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THE COAST AT CIVITAVECCHIA are Avie ee aie 
44 x 123in. British Museum, Fi, 2-157., Pen’ and 
bistres and washes of red and grey. Inscribed in the 
artist’s hand Claudio fecit per il uiage di Ciuitavecio. 
The reverse, which shows the fortifications of the same 
place, is inscribed Claudio fecit la pianta de la Citta 
de Ciuitavecio. Other drawings of Civitavecchia, which 
are generally regarded as early and done on the artist’s 
return journey from Nancy in 1627, are two in the Louvre 
(L.D. 1 & 2) and another at Berlin (reprod. Friedlander, 
p. 173). But Claude might have found many later oppor- 
tunities for so short a journey from Rome. The two in the 
Louvre are narrow strips of the same length as the present 
drawing, and might be cut from the same sheet. 

A SEAPORT WITH STORMY SKY 
81 x 122 in. Collection of the Earl of Leicester, Holkham. 
Pen and bistre and bistre wash. Possibly suggested by 
Genoa, and if so probably done about 1627. Study used ina 
picture, whose present locality is unknown to me, engraved 
in outline in the Lebrun Gallery, No. 170 (Smith 421). 

THE FORUM, ROME ei 
7x 104 i in. British Museum, Oo. 6-63. Pen and bistre and 
histre wash View from near the Capitol. Study for the 
picture in the Louvre (L.V.10) done for M. de Béthune 
about 1630 (of which there is a replica at Dulwich), or for the 
etching dated 1636 (Blum, 17). 

THE SKIRTS OF A WOOD, WITH THE ARTIST SKETCHING ... A 
84 x 122 in. British Museum, Oo. 7-221. Pen and bistre 
and peice wash. Signed and dated on the reverse, Claudio 
Gellée 1640. There are numerous drawings showing a single 
artist sketching (e.g. Plates 34 and 35), and it is difficult to 
say whether Claude drew a companion artist, or put himself 
into his own drawing. 

ON THE ROAD BETWEEN TIVOLI AND SUBIACO 
81 x 124in. British Museum, Oo. 6-72. Pen and bistre 
and bistre wash. Signed and dated 1642. Showing the 
artist sketching with a companion at his side. 

WOODLAND AND SUNLIGHT ae 
74 x 113in. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, S.15, 

WILLOWS SKIRTING A COUNTRY ROAD : 

81 x 124in. British Museum, Oo. 7- 159. Pen and bistre, 
and washes of bistre and red. 

SAND- PIT OR DISUSED QUARRY 
81 x 128in. British Museum, Oo. 6-114. Pen and bistre, 
and mashes of bistre and red, over black chalk. 
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OAK AND IVY, IN THE GARDEN OF THE VILLA MADAMA, NEAR ROME 
123 x 8h j in. British Museum, Oo. 7-224. Pen and bistre, 
and washes of bistre and grey. 

STATUE OF VENUS, IN THE GARDEN OF THE VILLA MEDICI, ROME . 
734 x 108in. British Museum, Oo. 7-206. Pen and bistre, 
and bistre wash. Probably the Medici Venus which was 
removed from Rome to Florence in 1678, and is now in the 


Uffizi. The left leg seems more raised in the drawing, but . 


Claude might easily have treated his original loosely. 

STUDY OF TREE TRUNKS AND FOLIAGE - 

3 x 7iin. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, S.78. Drawn with 
the brush in bistre and bistre wash. 

TWISTED STEMS AND ROOTS . tas noe Bar 
73 x 103in. British Museum, Oo. 7-191. Drawn with the 
brush in bistre and bistre wash. This and the following 
number suggest the trees on the bank below Hadrian’s Villa 
towards the Vale of Tempe. 

THE PATH THROUGH THE WOOD _.. 

10 x 84in. British Museum, Oo. 7-188. Pen’ and bistre 
and bistre wash. One of the most beautifully elaborated of 
Claude’s studies of trees. 

A GROUP OF PINES BY A ROAD IN THE CAMPAGNA ... aoe er 
118 x 8in. ‘Teyler Museum, Haarlem, S.28. Pen and 
bistre and bistre wash. 

TWIN TREES IN THE CAMPAGNA, WITH TWO FIGURES _.. ...° ete 
95 x 7Lin. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, $8.19. Pen and 
bistre and bistre wash. 

TREE TRUNKS AND CAMPAGNA ... 

83 x 13in. British Museum, Oo 315, Drawn with the 
brush in bistre, and grey body- colour. The mountain might 
be suggested by Monte Gennaro, brought too near what is 
undoubtedly intended for the Tiber. The tower is too much 
of a type in the Campagna to identify. 

WOODLAND PATH, WITH A STATUE OF THE THREE GRACES . 

714 x 108in. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, S.10. Pen and 
bistré and bistre wash. Probably i in some villa garden near 
Rome. 

SUNLIT WOOD, WITH TWO FIGURES . 

63 x 93in. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, $0. # A wonderful 
example of Claude’s command of atmosphere. Drawn with > 
the brush in bistre and bistre wash. 

A ROAD WINDING THROUGH A DARK WOOD ... 

68 x 93in. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, S. 12. Drawn with 
fhe brush in bistre and bistre wash. 
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* A GROUP OF TREES ON THE BANK OF A RIVER ie FOr we 
74 x 104in. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, $8.32. Drawn with 
the brush in bistre and bistre wash. 

ST. PETER’S, ROME, FROM THE MONTE GIANICOLO aie Bs 
81 x 121in. British Museum, Oo. 7-151. Drawn with th 
brush in bistre and bistre wash. Shows the Leonine walls on 
the left, and the Cortile di S. Damaso on the right. On the 
reverse is inscribed in Claude’s hand: A Monsieur De 
Bertaine faict par moy Claude Gellée dit il loraine a Roma 
ce 22 maigio 1646 la uuie de la vigne du pape innocent et 
St. piere de Roma 1647. 

THE DOME OF ST. PETER’S, FROM SANT ’ONOFRIO ... a hv 
64 x 84in. Christ Church, Oxford (C. F. Bell, FF.20). 
Pen and bistre and bistre wash. It is interesting to note the 
careful drawing of the architecture where this has not been 
covered by the dark wash. 

THE FORUM UNDER FLOOD ... ae ane aoe 36 ae 
81x 1lin. Christ Church, Oxford (C.F. Bell, FF.18). Pen 
and bistre and bistre wash. The West end of the Forum, 


showing the Arch of Septimius Severus, the Capitol, and the ~ 


East end of S. Maria in Aracceli. 


THE TIBER AT ROME, WITH A SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK IN THE 
FOREGROUND te wa eis ait Ah ae 
68 x91in. British Museum, 1895. 9.15.900. Black chalk, 

pen and bistre and bistre wash. 
Monsu Bot is an early (possibly 17th century) but no doubt 
erroneous attribution to Jan Both, the Dutch artist, who 


worked at Rome and was one of Claude’s closest followers. 


He died in 1652. The drawing is signed and dated by 
Claude 1656 on the reverse, and shows the artist trying his 
hand at phrasing the beginning of a letter (see plate 71b). 
The landscape is somewhat loosely based on the Tiber with 
the Aventine in the background. The Round Temple (near 
S. Maria in Cosmedin) is shown near the centre. The view 
is taken from the slopes of the Monte Capitolino, near the 
Rupe Tarpeia. 

THE RIPA GRANDE, ROME me Ke, Rare se wae ye 
92 x 8lin. British Museum, Ff. 2-156. Pen and bistre and 
bistre wash. The Porto di Ripa Grande is on the right bank 
of the Tiber, opposite the Aventine. 

BOATS ON THE ITALIAN COAST 3 ae ee et FF: 
91x 6Zin. British Museum, Oo. 6-100. The paper is con- 
siderably stained in the upper left background, but the 
beauty of the drawing has in no wise suffered. 
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A FISHING BOAT LYING NEAR SHORE ... ae Awe aes wie 
83 x 8Lin. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, 8.35. Pen and 
bistre and washes of bistre and grey. 

HUTS AT NEMI .... ee ele aoe we fen Ror ae 
11 x 84in. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, §.11. Pen and 
bistre and bistre wash. Signed Claudio fecit nemi soppra 
il lac. Probably in the rocks near the lake below the town 
of Nemi. 

THE GROTTO OF THE SIRENS, TIVOLI ... Ane ice ce ae 
63 x 93. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, S.22. Pen and bistre 
and bistre wash. The figure seen from the back is probably 
an artist sketching. 

THE ARTIST SKETCHING BY A TORRENT, PROBABLY AT TIVOLI Sige 
108 x 144in. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, 8.44. Pen and 
bistre and bistre wash. 

VIEW OF TIVOLI Aes ae are mh oe eee ale 
81 x 123in. British Museum, Oo. 6-77. Pen and bistre, 
and washes of bistre and red. See the introduction, p. 14, 
for discussion of this drawing in relation to Claude’s treat- 
ment of nature. 

TWO VIEWS OF MOUNTAINS AND THE PONTINE MARSHES FROM 

ABOVE VELLETRI trae oe bear Spy) Lats ee 
88 x 12hin. British Museum, Oo. 7-148. Pen and bistre 
and bistre wash. Sketches taken, as the inscription shows, 
from the slopes of Monte Artemisio above Velletri, with the 
Monti Lepini and Monti Ausoni on the left, and the Monte 
Circeo on the coast towards right. Velletri is the town in 
the foreground. 

THE SO-CALLED TOMB OF NERO ee int are My ® aa 
10} x 153in. British Museum, Oo. 7-144. Pen and bistre 
and bistre wash. The tomb, which is on the Via Cassia, 
about two miles north of the Ponte Molle (see Tomassetti, 
IIl., p. 22), is actually that of Vibius Marianus. Inscribed 
on the reverse: Veduta dela selpultura di Nerone sopra la 
strada di storta per il viage de Fiorenci Claudi Gillée Roma. 

VIEW FROM LA CRESCENZA, WITH THE VALLEY OF THE TIBER ... 
33 x 10Zin. British Museum, Oo. 8-243. Signed by the 
artist: uisto de la crecinsio Claude fecit Roma 1662 
setembre. The Casale della Crescenza stands on high 
ground about a mile W. of the Tiber, about two and a half 
miles from the Ponte Molle between the Fosso Fontaniletto 
and the Fosso Valchetta. It is a fortified country house, 
which belonged from the early fifteenth century to the 
Crescenzi family, among whom Claude found one of his 
earliest patrons, Cardinal Crescenzio (see Tomassetti III., 
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p. 245, and Noack, p. 120). Both Claude and Poussin seem 
to have stayed frequently at La Crescenza. A considerable 
number of Claude’s drawings can be localised in the Valley 
of the Valchetta, between Veii and the Tiber. 

THE TIBER VALLEY WITH A TEMPLE IN THE FOREGROUND ... cite 
44 x 6%in. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, §.31. Pen and 
bistre and bistre wash. Probably from a small sketch-book. 
Suggested by the Tiber above Rome, but the temple and 
tower are probably introduced for purposes of composition. 

EXTENSIVE LANDSCAPE FROM HILLS NEAR THE CAMPAGNA 
9x 124 in. British Museum, Oo. 6-113. Pen and bistre, 
and washes of bistre and grey, and traces of red wash. 
Probably looking down from a side valley (such as the 
Valchetta) on to the Tiber Valley above Rome. 

THE TIBER ABOVE ROME . 

74 x 104in. British Museum, Oo. 7-212. Drawn with the 
brush in bistre. 

A ROAD PASSING BENEATH AN ARCHWAY OF TREES ... 

124 x 83in. British Museum, Oo. 6-108. 

IMPRESSION OF A WOODLAND ROAD WITH HIGH BANKS .. 
74x 104in. British Museum, Oo. 6-101. Pen and bistre 
and bistre wash. 

A TOWER ON THE COAST : 
7x 9Zin. British Museum, Oo. 6-115. Bistre wash over a 
light sketch in black chalk. 

NOCTURNE arr Ha uae AF rhe: Ane Ma 
73 x 10a British Museum, Oo. 6-65. Pen and bistre 
and bistre wash. 

A FULL RIVER AFTER RAIN 
9x 134in. Christ Church, Oxford (G. F. ‘Bell, FF. 17). 
Drawn Sai the brush in bistre and bistre wash, over a slight 
sketch in black chalk; the black chalk has been left without 
wash on a tree on the river bank on the right. 

PINE TREES AND CAMPAGNA _.. 

122 x 84in. British Museum, ‘Do; hs 230. Pen and bistre 
and washes of bistre, red and grey. 

THE CASTELLO, TIVOLI 
83 x 124in. British Museum, Oo. 6- 78. Pen and bistre on 
Blan -Srey paper. 

LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION . 

93 x 144in. Collection of Otto Gutekunst, ‘Esa., London. 
Pen and bistre, and bistre wash on blue- “grey paper. 

STUDY OF WILLOWS .. 

7% x 74din. British. Museum, 1901.4. be 23. Pen and bistre 
and Bice wash, on blue grey paper, heightened with white. 
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FIELDS AND TREES IN THE CAMPAGNA ee Fas Hod =a. 
72 x 121Lin. British Museum, Oo. 6-70. Black chalk and 
bistre wash on blue-grey paper. 

TWO ARTISTS SKETCHING BENEATH THE SHADE OF A LARGE TREE ... 
88x 12Lin. British Museum, Ff. 2-158. Pen and bistre and 
bistre wash on blue-grey paper. 

VIEW OF THE TIBER WITH A BARGE OR FERRY BOAT ... 

28 x 7Zin. Pen and bistre on blue-grey paper. 
VIEW OVER THE CAMPAGNA FROM HIGH GROUND, WITH WOODS 
AND RIVER IN THE MIDDLE DISTANCE Se ae 
91 x 153in. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, S.2. 

THE TIBER AND PONTE MOLLE, WITH HERDSMAN AND CATTLE 
81 x 128in. Pen and bistre and bistre wash, heightened 
with white. 

THE REST ON THE FLIGHT = see aes Pee 
71 x 94in. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, S.27. 

LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION, WITH WINDING RIVER AND MOUNTAINS 

IN THE DISTANCE Kee ae ae ae as eke 
6&8 x 9in. Collection of Mr. F. Koenigs, Haarlem. The 
pyramid-like formations, which frequently come in com- 
positions by Claude, are generally suggested by the thatched 
barns and pointed hay-ricks of the Roman Campagna (see 
Noack, p. 186; Tomassetti, I., p. 305), rather than by the 
Pyramid of Cestius. 

LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION WITH A GOATHERD oe oH. vee 
74x 118in. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, §.41. Drawn with 
the brush in bistre and bistre wash, with black chalk for the 
distance. 

COUNTRY DANCE ase AG wee ane ee ine ‘ist 
6& x 93in. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, 51. Drawn with 
the brush in bistre and bistre wash over black chalk (which 
is left uncovered in the background), with touches of white. 
Related to the picture of 1639 in the Louvre (L.V. 13). It 
should also be compared with Claude’s etching (Blum 35) 
and with an original study for the etching in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford (reproduced, Colvin, Oxford Drawings, 
III., 38b). 

A FLOCK OF SHEEP oats ahs cee oat a5 oa am 
74 x 10hin. Collection of J. P. Heseltine, Esq. Black 
chalk, pen and bistre and bistre wash, and body colour. 
Dated 1648 on the reverse. Study for the picture dated 
1656 in the Academy, Vienna (Catalogue 1900, No. 847), 
which, according to the inscription on the back, was left by 
Claude to his nephew, Joseph Gellée. 
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LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION, WITH A GROUP OF TALL TREES BY 

A RIVER ae ers sais cae Are sare aye 

104 x 14%in. Collection of J. P. Heseltine, Esq. Black 

chalk, pen and bistre and bistre wash, and body colour. 
Dated 1663. 

A HERDSMAN RESTING UNDER TREES ... AP ie Ane 
103 x 7din. British Museum, Oo. 6-66. Black and red 
chalk, pen and bistre and bistre wash. 

A GROUP OF TREES F 
144 x 157 in. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, S.45. Black chalk. 

ST. PETER’S, ROME, FROM THE SOUTH : 

82 x 12in. British Museum, Oo. 7-150. Black chalk with 
washes of grey and bistre. The view shows Bernini’s 
Campanile, since demolished. 

THE VALLEY OF THE TIBER ABOVE ROME . 

63 x 10Zin. British Museum, Oo. 7- 143. Black chalk and 
grey wash. 

STUDY OF A GREAT TREE, WITH FIGURES ON A ROAD AT ITS FOOT ... 
15 x 13in. British Museum, Oo. 7-184. Black chalk. 

THE SPORTSMAN aie vee wae oes as woe ite 
74x 10Lin. British Museum, Oo. 7-153. Black chalk. 

A GROUP OF TREES AT ROME ... ass shi 
103 x 15Zin. Teyler Museum, Haarlem, S.1. Black chalk 
and prey wash. Dated 1671. 

TREES IN THE FORUM, ROME ... 

83 x 121+ in. British Museum, Oo. 6- 44. Black chalk. 

REMAINS OF THE TEMPLE OF CASTOR AND POLLUX IN THE FORUM, 
63x ‘43 i in. British Museum, Oo. 8-272. A leaf from a small 
sketch- book, signed and dated in 1682, the year of Claude’s 
death. 

A SPECIMEN OF CLAUDE’S HANDWRITING ... ae a a3 
British Museum, 1895.9.15.900, rev. On the reverse of the 
drawing reproduced on plate 29. Dated 1656. Shows 
Claude trying his hand at phrasing the beginning of a letter. 
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PLATE 2. (a) THE APULIAN SHEPHERD TRANSFORMED INTO AN OLIVE TREE. 
From the “ Liber Veritatis’’ in the Collection of the Duke of Devonshire, Chatsworth. 


(b) THE APULIAN SHEPHERD TRANSFORMED INTO AN OLIVE TREE. 
Picture in the Collection of the Earl of Ellesmere, Bridgewater House. 
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PLATE 4. (a) TWO STUDIES OF MOUNTAINS FROM THE CAMPAGNA. 
British Museum. 


(6) THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE AND THE COLOSSEUM, ROME. 
British Museum. 
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A PORT WITH STORMY SKY. 


Collection of the Earl of Leicester, Holkham. 
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IN THE GARDEN OF THE VILLA MADAMA, NEAR ROME. 


OAK AND IVY, 
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STUDY OF TREE TRUNKS AND FOLIAGE. 


PEATE 16: 
Teyler Museum, Haarlem. 
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PLATE 18. THE PATH THROUGH THE WOOD. 
British Museum. 
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PLATE, 19; A GROUP OF PINES BY A ROAD IN THE CAMPAGNA. 
Teyler Museum, Haarlem. 
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THE CAMPAGNA, WITH TWO FIGURES. 


Teyler Museum, Haarlem. 
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GRACES. 


Teyler Museum, Haarlem. 
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PLATE 23. 


Teyler Museum, Haarlem, 
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PLATE 30. : THE RIPA GRANDE, ROME. 
British Museum. 
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British Museum. 
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PLATE 32. i. A FISHING BOAT LYING NEAR SHORE. 
Teyler Museum, Haarlem. 











PLATE 33. | OS HUTS AT NEMI. 
Teyley Museum, Haarlem. 
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A ROAD PASSING UNDER AN ARCHWAY OF TREES. 


PLATE 43. 
British Museum. 
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IMPRESSION OF A WOODLAND ROAD WITH HIGH BANKS. 


PLATE 44. 
British Museum. 
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PLATE 48. 
| ne L : ; PINE TREES AND CAMPAGNA. 
British Museum. 
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PLATE 49. \ THE CASTELLO, TIVOLI. 
British Museum. 











LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION. 


Collection of Otto Gutekunst, Esq., London. 
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STUDY OF WILLOWS. 


PLATE 51. 
British Museun. 
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THE REST ON THE FLIGHT. 


PLATE 57. 


Teyler Museum, Haarlem. 
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COMPOSITION, WITH A GOATHERD. 
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PLATE 59. 


Teyler Museum, Haarlem. 
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LATE 68. 
< 63 A HERDSMAN RESTING UNDER TREES. 
British Museunt, 





A GROUP OF TREES. 


PLATE 64. 
Teyler Museum, Haarlem. 
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RUATE: 67. STUDY OF A GREAT TREE. 
British Museum. 
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PLATE 71. (a) REMAINS OF THE TEMPLE OF CASTOR AND POLLUX IN THE 
FORUM, ROME. DATED 1682. 
British Museum. 


(b) A SPECIMEN OF CLAUDE’S HANDWRITING. DATED 1656. 
On the reverse of the drawing reproduced on Plate 29. British Museum. 
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